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or superficial, it was present* and an age that permitted
a considerable measure of obscenity and a widespread
toleration of personal libel and lampoon was quick to
punish anything remotely resembling blasphemy.

These were the chief factors contributing to the
foundation of the outstanding writers of the French
Classic age. They were not all in force at once. No
single individual probably was affected by the whole list
of them, for some only exerted a very indirect influence
on literature. Nor was the victory ever complete.
Boileau towards the close of the century was still railing
at the defects which Malherbe had attacked at the
beginning, while there were numerous writers of the
second rank who obstinately refused to conform to the
new ideas.

Nevertheless, the main trend was clearly enough
defined. Literature was social and restrained instead
of individual and imaginative. For the exuberance of
the Renaissance we have lucidity, and a recognition
that the production of good literature is a task requiring
all the resources of a trained and patient intellect.
Furthermore, the shackling of the poet's fancy, the
restrictions placed on his metre and vocabulary, the
exalting of reason over imagination dealt a mortal blow
to lyric poetry. An immense amount of polished,
witty occasional verse was written. But the real poetic
impulse adapted itself to the new conditions and found
an outlet in the drama which, the least developed
literary form at the opening of the century, quickly
became predominant. To Corneille belongs the credit
of writing the first modem French tragedy.

Pierre Corneille (1606-1684), an ancestor of Charlotte
Corday, was the son of a Rouen lawyer. His father
procured him two sinecure offices and for many years
he divided his time between Paris and his native town,
only taking up permanent residence in the capital in
1662. His post at Rouen and, later, a grudgingly paid